EMOTIONS.-You have a quarrel with a
friend. Your emotions of anger, anxiety, or
hostility temporarily color your friendly feelings
toward your friend. Let us take another case.
You have car trouble; a policeman stops and
assists you. The policeman puts out flares, tries
to locate the trouble, and then radios for a
wrecker. As you are grateful for the help, you
tend to perceive policemen favorably. The next
day, a policeman stops you and gives you a
ticket for speeding. In this case, your perspective
of policemen probably becomes less favorable.

PAST EXPERIENCES.-Suppose you had a
high school biology teacher who was interesting
and knowledgeable. You enjoyed the class
lectures. Your thinking was stimulated. Under
such guidance, you performed interesting
experiments. Now a few years later, your
reaction to taking another biology course is
probably positive and, perhaps, enthusiastic.

Suppose that your experience was just the
opposite. You found the lectures boring and the
laboratory experiments uninteresting. Your
reaction is likely to be negative when someone
suggests that you take another biology course.

Your past experiences influence your
perceptions about people and situations.
Shakespeare said, "What is past is prologue,"

STATE OF THE INNER SELF.-Your
mental states of security or insecurity, anxiety
or confidence, cooperation or resentment, color
your perspectives.

A person who is insecure and anxious sees
many things as threatening. One may take
offense at a person's casual remark and regard it
as a personal snub whereas a more secure person
would disregard it completely. One may
interpret a person's indifference as dislike or
rejection. In contrast, a person who is not
insecure may regard a person's hostile behavior
as mere indifference.

FRAME OF REFERENCE.-All of your
perceptions involve a frame of reference. You
evaluate people, objects, and situations in
relation to a larger setting or context. Your
frame of reference consists of reference points
to which you refer in assigning meaning.

Suppose you are visiting a city for the first
time and someone asks you for directions to a
particular street. The street name likely means
nothing to you because you are unable to relate
it to any reference point. But, you can probably
help if you have a city map. The street location
on the map in relation to your present location
shown on the map gives you a frame of
reference.

We often select reference points that keep us
from appearing less admirable, less worthy, or
less successful than we want to be. For example,
the athletes who don't make the football team
tend to compare with the other athletes who
didn't make the team either. Or students who
flunk a test compare their scores with the others
who also flunked.

You acquire your frames of reference from
your experiences. You first build concepts of
various objects such as dogs, horses, and people.
You use these concepts to interpret your
experiences. They serve as blueprints for your
actions. Then, you learn to classify differences
within the general concept. For example, you
learn that people vary according to sex, age,
position, and personality.

Consider how a child forms the concept of a
dog. First, the child learns that the family collie
is a dog. This dog has four legs, long fur, a long
snout, short upright ears, and a long bushy tail.
It barks and is friendly. It is also quite large
(larger than the child is, but smaller than the
father).

Secure in the notion of what a dog is, the
child then confronts a bulldog and finds that the
concept must be adjusted. Dogs can be of
different sizes. They may have short, ugly
snouts. But they still bark, are friendly, and have
upright ears.

Then one day the child learns that there is
such a dog as a Mexican hairless. An almost
radical change occurs in the concept of what a
dog is but the resulting picture is a more valid
view of the whole class.

Eventually the child gets a wide range of
experiences and the concept of dogs is complete.
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